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and genius of the United States had their immediate origin
in a rebellion against a European government, the heirs of that
rebellion imagine that the same specific in Indonesia or Malaya,
or for that matter in India and Pakistan, \vill produce the same
astonishing results. The analogy is generous in intention but
hopelessly fallacious. The true analogy would demand the
return of the citizens of the United States to their European
homelands and the handing back of North America to the
Indians I1 The western world, whose governments derive
their authority from public opinion, cannot, however, afford
to treat this North American viewpoint as academic, still less as
frivolous; it is part of the world's public opinion in regard to
Asia and its problems, and unless that public opinion can be
changed the western world will not survive.

We have seen in the consequences of the Yalta agreement
the fatal and deeply dishonouring consequences that follow
from imputing western ideas and morality to an oriental
despotism. Consequences hardly less fatal have followed from
the policy of non-intervention in China, which it is now too
late to reverse. The position vis-d-vis Russia of the English-
speaking peoples to-day depends on ensuring that we do not
now abandon the rest of Asia to its fate.

That indispensable condition of our survival as a great power
must condition our policy both at home and abroad. At home
we must not impose on ourselves any policies which are incom-
patible with the maintenance of adequate military forces in the
Far East. We must also remember that we cannot remain an
Asiatic power unless we remain a Mediterranean power. We
must, therefore, maintain, or re-establish, close and friendly
relations with Greece, Turkey, Italy, and the Iberian peninsular
and maintain our treaty rights and relationships in the Suez
Canal zone and in the Middle East. Manifestly, such military
and financial assistance as is required by Greece and Turkey

1 I greatly surprised a very angry New York Liberal in 1949 by pointing
out that the Dutch had a greater right in Indonesia than he had in New
York, which was founded by the Dutch long after they had founded their
settlements in Indonesia. The only reason why there was an Indonesian
problem but no American-Indian problem was that the Dutch in Indonesia
had not, like the Europeans on the eastern seaboard of North America,
exterminated or removed the aboriginal inhabitants.